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LEMPSTER CELEBRATES 


The One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of Its Charter 
Historical Address by H. H. Metcalf 


The little town of Lempster, in the 
County of Sullivan, with a present 
population of less than 400, though 
numbering within one of 1,000 in 
1830; with a rugged surface and not 
over-productive soil, where successive 
generations of intelligent, industrious 
and law-abiding men and women 
have lived and labored, reared their 


larly observed the Old Home festival, 
since its establishment by Governor 
Frank W. Rollins in 1899, 

At the annual meeting in March 
last the town voted to celebrate the 
anniversary, made an appropriation 
toward the necessary expenses, and 
appointed a committee to perfect 
and carry out arrangements to that 
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Old Meeting House and Town Hall 


children and sent many of them out 
into the world to do valiant service 
for humanity, while themselves meet- 
ing faithfully all the obligations of 
loyal citizenship, celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the charter under which it was set- 
tled on the 22d day of August last, 
which was also observed as “Old 
Home Day,” this town being one 
of the few in the state which has regu- 


end. This committee, of which 
Hiram Parker was chairman and 
Arthur W. Welch, secretary, acted in 
coéperation with the officers of the 
Lempster Old Home Week Associa- 
tion, and arranged for a joint ob- 
servance of ‘‘Old Home Day” and the 
One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the town charter, on Wednes- 
day of ‘‘Old Home Week,” August 22, 
on which occasion the plans of the 
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joint committee were successfully car- 
ried out, it having been arranged that 
the Anniversary programme should 
take the place of the usual Old 
Home Day afternoonexercises. Hiram 
Parker, Esq., chairman of the Anni- 
versary Committee, town moderator 
and oldest and most honored citizen, 
still vigorous and enthusiastic, though 
now in his 88th year, was selected as 
president of the day; Ex-Congressman 
Hosea W. Parker of Claremont, the 
most eminent living native was in- 
vited to deliver the oration, and 





Hiram Parker 
President of the Day 


Henry H. Metcalf, president of the 
New Hampshire Old Home Week 
Association, who was a resident of 
the town for some years in youth, 
was assigned the task of preparing 
an historical address; while several 
natives of the town, resident abroad, 
were notified that they might be 
asked to respond to calls for short ad- 
dresses. 

The day set for the celebration 
proved an ideal one for the occasion, 
the sun’s rays being obscured by 
clouds, but no rain appearing or 
threatening. Returning “prodigals”’ 
from a distance, began to arrive early, 
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and for an hour or two before the 
first bell for dinner, which was rung 
at 11.30, so that there would be 
ample time to serve all, there was a 
hearty exchange of greetings by old 
friends, companions and schoolmates 
long separated, and by townspeople 
from different sections who had not 
met since the last Old Home Day. 
The audience room in the old 
church, or town hall, had been hand- 
somely decorated for the occasion, 
and across the street, between the 
church and store, were hung the stars 
and stripes and the colors of the 
Allied nations. Dinner was served 
in abundance by Silver Mountain 
Grange. At 1.45 p. m. the audience 
room was filled to its capacity, the 
seats and standing room being fully 
occupied, and many being unable to 
get inside. It was estimated that 
five hundred people were in attend- 
ance, including many from neighboring 
towns, and returning sons and daugh- 
ters from several different states. 
The assembly was called to order by 
Clifton A. Metcalf, president of the 
Old Home Week Association, who 
presented the president as one who 
needed no introduction in Lempster 
or Sullivan County. After calling 
upon the audience to join in sing- 
ing ‘‘America,” and the offering of 
prayer by Rev. Gerhard Dehly, 
President Parker gave a fitting ad- 
dress of welcome, which was happily 
responded to by Dr. Maude W. Tay- 
lor of Hartford, Conn., daughter of 
Levi C. Taylor an eminent dentist of 
that city and native of the town, 
who has been a most welcome Old 
Home Week visitor at the ‘“‘Street”’ 
for several years. The oration by 
Hon. Hosea W. Parker was up to the 
standard long ago established by 
that distinguished son of the town, 
dwelling, after appropriate felicita- 
tions, upon some of the grave duties 
and dangers with which the American 
people are confronted in the great 
crisis which they are now compelled 
to meet, and was delivered with his 
accustomed earnestness and vigor, 
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although he had been suffering from 
a severe illness for several days pre- 
vious. 

Spirited and interesting addresses 
were called out from Dr. Charles A. 
Brackett of Newport, R. I., a distin- 
guished lecturer in the Harvard Den- 
tal School, and a native of Lempster 
who was making his first visit there 
for many years, but who gave as- 
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birthplace, spoke briefly, but with 
happy effect. The exercises were 
interspersed with excellent music by 
the Randall-Greeley orchestra of 
Concord, and closed with the sing- 
ing of “Old Lang Syne” by the 
audience. 

In the evening a concert by the 
orchestra, with readings by Mr. 
Dehly, was enjoyed by an audience 

















Dr. Maude W. Taylor 


surance that, if life is spared, it will 
not be his last, and Dr. Abram W. 
Mitchell of Epping, also a native. 
Following these the historical ad- 
dress was heard, after which Mr. Fred 
W. Blanchard of Vermont, and Dr. 
Carl A. Allen of Holyoke, Mass., an- 
other loyal son, who spends his sum- 
mer vacations, regularly, on the shore 
of Echo Lake which borders the south- 
eastern part of the town near his 


which packed the hall, and was fol- 
lowed by dancing till the small hours, 
by a large company of old and 
young. 

The historical address, which is 
published here at the earnest solici- 
tation of many, was as follows: 


HISTORICAL ADDRESS 


It may be said in the outset that 
no comprehensive historical sketch 
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of this town can ever be produced. 
The time when that could have been 
done went by, unimproved, years ago, 
and will never return. The only 
printed matter purporting to be a 
history of Lempster is embraced in a 
brief article in the so-called History 
of Cheshire and Sullivan Counties, 
published in 1886, by J. W. Lewis & 
Co. of Philadelphia, containing fifteen 
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their children’s children, had passed 
on before the writing. This sketch, 
therefore, upon which the general 
public has to depend for its knowledge 
of Lempster history, so far as it goes, 
is not only necessarily incomplete, 
but not absolutely reliable. 

The territory embraced in the town 
of Lempster was first granted by the 
Massachusetts provincial legislature 





Charles A. Brackett, D. M. D. 


or twenty pages in all and largely 
devoted to eulogy of one leading 
citizen of the town. Aside from the 
meager town records, which contain 
no note of important events in the 
social, educational and religious life 
and progress of the town, the writer 
of this sketch had to depend upon 
tradition for her facts, and that of the 
most hazy character; for every first 
settler, their children and most of 


in January, 1735-6, New Hampshire 
being at that time united with Massa- 
chusetts. It was granted as ‘No. 
9” in a line of towns running from 
the Merrimack to the Connecticut 
river. No settlement was made, and 
nothing done under this charter. In 
1753, the government of New Hamp- 
shire, then independent, granted the 
same territory, under the name of 
Dupplin, to Samuel Clark Paine and 
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Silver Mountain from the Perley Farm 


others. This charter also lapsed, 
and again—October 5, 1761—a new 
charter was issued to Benadam 
Gallup and others, the present name 
of Lempster being given. But old 
Benadam and his associates did not 
seem to appreciate the value of what 
had been granted them. At all 
events nothing was done under their 
charter, and the chances are that none 
of them ever came into the territory. 
Again—January 5, 1767—another 
charter was issued, under which the 
town was finally settled and its 
government ultimately organized. 
While few of the original proprie- 
tors or grantees of our early towns 
ever settled upon the territory given 
them, usually disposing of their rights 
to others, it is proper to give the 
names of the grantees of this charter, 
under which settlement was made, 
which are as follows, so far as avail- 
able record shows: Richard Sparrow, 
James Sparrow, Boginger Tatten, 
John Southmayd, Ebenezer Prindle, 
William Barnes, Stephen Barnes, 
Peter Spencer, John Langdon, John 
Church, Samuel Church, Joseph 
Church, John Watrous, Daniel Foot, 
Ebenezer Kellogg, Ebenezer Dutton, 
Ebenezer Spencer, Hobart Spencer, 
John Borden, Enoch Arnold, Matthais 
Fuller, Jr., Noadiah Fuller, Samuel 
Fuller, James Dickson, Daniel Gates, 
Jr., Stephen Scovel, Samuel Barnes, 


Hezekiah Branard, Joseph Wells, 
Joseph Jewett, Harris Gold, Elisha 
Harvey, Elijah White, Samuel P. 
Lord, John Harvey, Robert Harvey, 
Isaac Ackley, Isaiah Barnes, Simeon 
Ackley, John Nelson, Simeon Chap- 
man, John Willey, Sylvanus Cone, 
Matthew Smith, Israel Champion, 











Old Beckwith House, First Framed House 
in Town 


Nathaniel Sparrow, Silas Clark, Theo- 
dore Atkinson, James Nevins, Theo- 
dore Atkinson, Jr., Aaron Cleveland, 
Nathaniel Cone, Elkanah Fox, Wil- 
liam Stewart, John Chapman, Israel 
Spencer. 

Some few of these will be recog- 
nized as family names in the early 
history of the town; others as those 
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of men prominent in the provincial 
government, whose names appeared 
among the grantees of most charters 
in those days. Shares were also set 
aside in the charter for the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 








Congregational Church 


Foreign Parts, for a glebe for the 
Church of England, a school, and for 
the first settled minister. Also 500 
acres for the royal governor, the 
latter being, as usual, in the south- 
western corner of the township. 

Under this, as under all similar 
charters of the time, all white pines, 
suitable for masts, were reserved for 
the roykl navy, though there is no 
evidence, and no probability, that 
any masts for the navy were ever 
cut here. It was provided that, 
annually, for the first ten years, one 
ear of Indian corn should be paid by 
the grantees to the province treasurer, 
if lawfully demanded. After ten 
years each individual proprietor or 
settler, was to pay annually, “one 
shilling, proclamation money, for each 
hundred acres he owned, and so in 
proportion for greater or lesser 
amounts.’’ That none of these pay- 
ments were ever demanded or made is 
safely to be assumed. 
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Aside from{the provincial digni- 
taries whose names were included, 
most of the grantees of Lempster, 
under this charter, whose anniversary 
we are celebrating, were Connecticut 
men, as were a large proportion of the 
settlers of all our New Hampshire 
western towns. There is no certainty 
as to the precise date of the first 
settlement, but it was probably made 
during the year following the date of 
the charter. The historical sketch 
to which I have referred has it that, 
according to tradition, a young col- 
ored man, named Tatten, from East 
Haddam, Conn., was the first to locate 
here, building a cabin and returning 
for his wife; also giving such satis- 
factory accounts of the region that 
others soon followed. Whether this 
negro, Tatten, was the “‘Boginger”’ 
named among the grantees or a son 
or other relative, deponent saith not. 
His given name is not given. Among 
the first to follow him, were. Elijah 
Bingham and Jabez Beckwith, the 
former becoming a long time deacon 
of the church and the latter a colonel 
of the militia. 

It is stated in the sketch mentioned 
that there were eight families in town 
in 1772. The authority for this 
statement must be tradition, since 











Old Nichols Tavern 


there is no record to prove it; but it 
is probably true. 

No town meeting was held until 
1774, and the only record bearing 
upon the history of the town previous 
to that date, is embraced in ten 
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foolscap pages of manuscript, record- 
ing the proceedings of certain pro- 
prietors’ meetings, held between 
August, 1772, and June, 1776, and 
the record of three surveys of lots, 
made at different times, under their 
direction, being the first, second and 
third divisions, each of these surveys 
covering ten pages. This manuscript 
was deposited with the Secretary of 
State, some time ago, by Wallace D. 
Smith of Portsmouth, a grandson of 


Hon. Alvah Smith 


the late Deacon Alvah Smith, among 
whose papers it was found. 

From the introductory‘note to the 
first of these recorded surveys, it 
appears that there had been laid out 
fifty acres to each proprietor in June, 
1768, which were covered by this 
survey; subsequently there were 
second and third divisions of 100 
acres to each proprietor, covered by 
the other two surveys, the numbers 
of the lots only, not the names of the 
proprietors, being given. 

At the first proprietors’ meeting 
covered by the record, which was held 
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at the house of Jabez Beckwith in 
Lempster in August, 1772, John 
Arnold was chosen moderator, Ben- 
jamin Branard clerk and treasurer, 
John Perkins, Allen Willey and Ben- 
jamin Huntley assessors, and William 
Markham collector. William Mark- 
ham was also appointed a committee 
to perambulate the line between 
Acworth and Lempster. 

This meeting adjourned till the 
second Monday in November, at the 








Dr. J. N. Butler 


house of Nathan Branard in Haddam, 
Conn., and then adjourned, without 
further action, to the house of John 
Arnold on the first Tuesday of Feb- 
ruary, 1773, adjourning then to the 
next day, at the house of Ichabod 
Olmsted in East Haddam, when 
Elijah Bingham was chosen modera- 
tor pro tem, and the second division, 
of lots, of 100 acres each, was voted. 
A committee was appointed to lay 
out the land thus voted, and the same 
committee was directed “to find out 
the most proper places to build mills 
for the care of the town’”’—also “to 
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determine what will be the most suit- 
able method to take to build said 
mills.” 

This meeting adjourned to meet 
at the house of Jabez Beckwith in 





Rev. Alonzo A. Miner, D. D., LL. D. 


Lempster on the first Monday in 
June, 1773, but what took place on 
this date does not appear, as there is 
no record of the proceedings, or of 
any other meeting till June 21, 1774, 
when it was voted that the first 
settled minister shall have the 59th 
lot in the first division, in lieu of the 
32d, voted him at a_ proprietors’ 
meeting, June 7, 1773—which, by the 
way, was the unreported adjourned 
meeting just mentioned. It was also 
voted that he have the 47th lot in the 
second division. Voted that Mr. 
Elijah Frink shall have lot 22, Eliph- 
alet Barker lot 21, Silas Bingham 
23, Jabez Hibbard lot 7, Samuel 
Fuller 6, in the second division of the 
town for their “pitch.” 

Voted that Oliver Booth have the 
first pitch on the second division for 
an encouragement to build a grist- 
mill in this town. 
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Right here it may be noted that the 
sketch of Lempster, formerly quoted, 
has it that the first mill in Lempster 
was built by Oliver Booth in 1780. 
This was undoubtedly assumed from 
the fact that in the latter year the 
town voted to exempt Oliver Booth’s 
mill from taxation. The truth is 
that at the meeting of the proprietors, 
January 9, 1775, it was voted “the 
privilege to be continued to Mr. 
Oliver Booth, for building the grist- 
mill in this town to the first of April 
next, and if the said mill is completed, 
the present committee to give a deed 
of the land that was voted to him, the 
said Oliver Booth.”” That he com- 
pleted the mill and got his land is 
altogether probable, though there is 
no further reference to the matter on 
record. 














Mrs. A. A. Miner 
(Maria S. Perley) 


At this meeting of the proprietors 
in June, 1774, from the record of which 
we have been quoting, it was also 
voted{that ‘‘the names hereafter to 
be mentioned shall have the privi- 
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lege to pitch their lots first—excepting 
those already voted away.”’ These 
names are—Elijah Frink, John Per- 
kins, Samuel Huntley, Vine Beckwith, 
William Markham, Jabez Beckwith, 
Asaph Branard, Elijah Bingham, 
Allen Willey, Oliver Booth, John 
Roundy, Joseph Wood, Eben Lewis, 
Urijah Branard, Phineas Abell, Sam- 
uel Nichols, John Arnold, William 
Carey, William Story, Hezekiah Link- 
ham (Lincoln), Timothy Nichols, 
James Wright. 

While not all the men here named 
were then in town, and probably some 
of them never came, the list gives 


John Perkins, William Story, Timothy 
Nichols, Hezekiah Linkon, Silas Bing- 
ham, Jabez Beckwith, Elijah Bingham, 
Allen Willey, Elijah Frink, William 
Markham and William Carey. ; 

Just how many voters there were 
in town at this time is not manifest, 
but some idea can be gained from the 
fact that by the census of 1775, the 
next year, taken by the selectmen 
under instruction from the provincial 
government, the entire population 
was given as 128, of whom 44 were 
males under 16, 31 males between 
16 and 50, 4 males above 50, and 
females of all ages, 49. 











B. A. Miner Place, Birth-place of Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D. 


something of an idea as to who were 
residents of the town at this time and 
during the next few years. 

A third division of land was voted 
at a proprietors’ meeting, January 23, 
1776, ‘giving each proprietor their 
equal share—quantity and quality.”’ 

The last meeting of the proprietors 
of which there is any known record 
was on August 17, 1776, when nothing 
was done and the meeting dissolved. 

The first regular town meeting in 
Lempster, as the records show, was 
held April 29, 1774, at the house of 
Elijah Frink, having been called by 
Benjamin Giles of Newport, a justice 
of the peace, upon petition signed by 


At this first meeting Elijah Bing- 
ham was chosen moderator; Allen 
Willey, clerk; William Carey, Elijah 
Bingham and Elijah Frink selectmen; 
John Perkins, constable, and Wil- 
liam Carey, tythingman. 





At the second annual meeting, in 
1775, held also at Elijah Frink’s 
house, the same men were chosen for 
moderator, clerk and selectmen, but 
Samuel Nichols was elected constable, 
Joseph Wood, Jabez Beckwith and 
William Carey tythingmen, and Sam- 
uel Nichols and Joseph Wood fence- 
viewers, a new office being created. 

At this meeting it was voted that 





es 
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the warrants for future meetings 
should be posted “at the place of 
our meeting on the Sabbath.” It 
is evident, therefore, that the people 
held religious services on Sunday, 
in the early years of the settlement, 

















Dency Hurd 


although the records show no action 
by the town in relation thereto, until 
March, 1779, when it was voted to 
raise 100 pounds to pay for preaching 
the year ensuing, and Oliver Booth, 
Elijah Bingham, and Samuel Nichols 
were chosen a committee to hire a 
preacher, and instructed to join with 
the committee from Acworth and hire 
the same minister—also to agree with 
Elisha Beckwith for the privilege of 
holding the meeting in his house. 

At the annual meeting in 1777 a 
town treasurer was chosen for the first 
time, Elijah Bingham being elected. 

At a special meeting on April 14, 
of that year, it was voted to raise 
forty pounds by tax on polls and 
ratable estates, that William Carey 
be the receiver, and ‘‘that he pay the 
same to our Continental soldiers.”’ 
This is the first reference in the rec- 
ords to anything in connection with 
the Revolutionary War. 
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At a special meeting in June, 1788, 
it was voted to raise forty pounds in 
money ‘‘to pay Capt. William Carey 
for hiring Matthew Greer to list into 
the Continental army as a soldier for 
this town.” 

At another meeting the same month 
a bounty of thirty dollars was voted 
to any person who should kill a grown 
wolf in town. Seemingly a pretty 
liberal bounty, but not so very much 
when considered in connection with a 
vote at a later meeting the same year, 
to raise 400 pounds in money or labor 
at six dollars a day for making and 
repairing highways and bridges. The 
currency at that time was, manifestly, 
greatly depreciated. This, by the 
way, was the first money voted in 
town for highway purposes. 





In 1779, three more new offices 
were established: Sealer of measures, 





Rev. Homer T. Fuller, D. D., LL. D. 


Oliver Booth; deer-reeve, Samuel 
Nichols; leather sealer, Elijah Frink. 





At a special meeting in May of this 
year it was voted to raise 150 pounds 
“to pay the bounty to our Conti- 
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nental soldiers.”” It was also voted 
to release Thomas Eggleston from 
tax on his poll, ‘‘on condition that 
he prove himself a prisoner of war 
and that he had not been exchanged.” 





At the annual meeting in 1780 it was 
voted not to allow sheep or swine to 
run at large, and Thomas Scovil was 
chosen hogreeve. It was not till 1790, 
however, that a pound was built, 
John Way being authorized to build 
one that year at his own expense, 
and appointed poundkeeper. 

At a special meeting, July 4, 1780, 
called ‘‘to see if the-town will vote to 
raise money to hire a Continental 
soldier for 6 months; also to see if the 
town will vote to give any encourage- 
ment to the militia that are to be 
draughted for 3 mos.,’’ money was 


Levi C. Taylor, D. M. D. 


voted to hire the soldier, but no en- 
couragement to the militia was given. 





At a meeting October 5, 1780, held 
to choose a grand juror to serve at 
the Court of General Sessions, in 
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Keene, Uzel Hurd was chosen—the 
first grand juror from Lempster. 





At the annual meeting in 1781, 
the town voted ‘‘to give Abner Bing- 
ham what the selectmen agreed to 





Dr. C. A. Allen 


give him on his being returned as a 
soldier from this town in the three 
years’ service.”’ 

That there was suspicion, in those 
early days, that official conduct was 
not always what it should be appears 
from a vote at this meeting ‘‘that the 
present selectmen be a committee to 
inspect the former ones, and the con- 
stables, and lay their doings before 
the town.”’ Yet if any crookedness 
was found nothing seems to have 
been done about it, as no report is 
recorded. 





At a special meeting in July, 1782, 
Allen Willey was appointed ‘‘to 
settle with the Committee of Safety 
concerning our return for Continental 
soldiers.”” At an adjourned meeting, 
a week later, a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘‘to settle with Acworth and 
Charlestown in regard to the claims 
made by said towns, of soldiers in the 
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Continental army which this town 
challenges. ”’ 

A note at the bottom of the page, 
under this record, reads: 

‘“‘Lempster credit for Continental 
soldiers at the Committee of Claims 
office, agreeably to a return received 
by Mr. Silas Mack: 


“‘Abner Bingham, 16—10—0 
“‘ Ashiel Roundy, 8-11-0 
“William Tatten, 20- 8-0 
“Matthew Greer, 9-11-3”’ 


A special meeting, April 2, 1783, 











Alden B. Sabine 


was held ‘‘to see if the town will grant 
any relief to Bethuel Beckwith, he 
having enlisted as a soldier for said 
town, or whether he shall be taken to 
a Continental officer. 

“Voted that Jabez Beckwith be and 
hereby is appointed to attend on the 
above named Bethuel Beckwith to a 
Continental officer, and make a re- 
turn to the Committee of Safety if he 
thinks proper, his expenses to be paid 
by the town.” 

At a special meeting, December 11, 
1786, the town voted to pay the claim 
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of Abner Bingham for twenty pounds, 
nineteen shillings, for service in the 
army during the war, and a copy of his 
receipt for that amount, at the hands 
of William Carey, treasurer, dated 
February, 1787, is the last reference 
in the records to the matter of Revo- 
lutionary service. 

Right here it is proper to present 
the names of the Lempster men of 
legal age, who signed the famous 
“Association Test,” in 1776, pledging 
themselves to oppose at the risk of 
life and fortune, the hostile proceed- 
ings of the British fleets and armies. 
It is Lempster’s ‘‘roll of honor.”’ 

The names are: Oliver Booth, 
William Carey, Joseph Wood, David 
Willey, Phineas Abell, Reuben Bing- 
ham, Elijah Bingham, Samuel Nich- 
ols, Abijah Brainerd, Asaph Brainerd, 
Timothy Nichols, Shubael Brainerd, 
Allen Willey, Jabez Beckwith, Elijah 
Frink, Thomas Schophel (Scovil), 
Benjamin Abell, Frederick Abell, 
Thomas Schophel, Jr., Samuel 
Roundy, Silas Bingham, Freegrace 
Booth, John Perkins, William Story, 
Uzel Hurd. 





The population of the town in- 
creased after the Revolution to such 
extent that in 1790, when the first 
federal census was taken, there were 
415 inhabitants. 


The building of the Second New 
Hampshire turnpike in 1790, constitut- 
ing the great highway from Windsor, 
Vt., to Boston, which ran through 
this town, and included the main 
street of the village, or what soon 
became a village and quite a center 
of business activity, greatly en- 
hanced the town’s prosperity and 
insured still more rapid growth. 
Taverns, particularly, sprang up in 
considerable numbers, the _ great 
amount of travel by heavy teams, 
over the turnpike, calling for ex- 
tensive accommodations in this line. 
The records show the issuance of a 
great number of licenses to different 
parties to keep tavern in town, by the 
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selectmen, between 1790 and 1820, 
and not a few for the sale of spirituous 
liquor—one of these latter, strange 
to say, in the early part of the last 
century, to that staunch old father 
of Methodism in Lempster—Abner 
Chase. 

In 1830 the population reached its 
highest point; but one less than 1,000; 
since when it has steadily declined, 
being but 383 in 1910, and is today 
probably not over that figure. 





Agriculture has ever been the prin- 
cipal industry of the town. Its 
water-power is limited in extent, the 
most important being that furnished 
by Cold River, at what was long 
known as “Cambridge Hollow’— 
more recently ‘‘ Keyes’’—where 
Oliver Booth’s mills were located. 
The name of “Cambridge Hollow” 
came from one John Cambridge, 
who, with his son, operated a cloth 
dressing and fulling mill here in the 
first quarter of the last century, doing 
quite an extensive business for the 
times. Later, along in the sixties 
and seventies, the Keyes Bros., sons 
of Orison Keyes, carried on a large 
wood-working business, employing 
many men and teams. There were 
mills on the south branch of the 
Sugar River in this town in the earlier 
days, and at Dodge Hollow in the 
Southwestern part of the town, there 
was a grist and sawmill for a long 
time. 

The most extensive manufacturing 
establishment known in the town’s 
history was the tannery, originally 
established by Capt. Timothy Miner, 
but which came into possession of his 
son-in-law, Deacon Alvah Smith, 
about 1818, who carried it on, having 
meanwhile added a large shoe manu- 
facturing plant, until final destruc- 
tion by fire in 1863, it having been 
burned once before, some ten years 
previous. At one time there were 
from seventy-five to one hundred 
men employed in this establishment, 
and it was a very material factor in 
the town’s prosperity. 
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Lempster has never been the home 
of wealthy men, though some men 
have gone out of Lempster, and ac- 
quired handsome properties. The 
first recorded invoice of the town is 
that of 1793, at which time the three 
heaviest taxpayers in town were James 
Bingham, Jabez Beckwith and Wil- 
liam Carey, Jr. In 1850 the largest 
taxpayers were Alvah Smith, whose 
money tax was $42.94; Milton Bing- 
ham, $33.84; Truman Booth, $33.44; 
Alden Carey, $30.90, and Horace W. 
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Sabin, $30.73. The selectmen this 
year were William B. Parker, Joel 
Dame and Luther Pollard. 





In the war of 1812, when the call 
came for men for the defence of Ports- 
mouth from feared attack by the 
British, the following named men, 
under Lieutenant William Carey, 
responded: Daniel Rogers, Jeremiah 
Parker, Leonard Way, Jerome Strick- 
land, Luther Reed, Silas Chamber- 
lain, Benjamin Chamberlain, Charles 
V. Ames, Timothy Scott, George Way, 
Willard Rogers, John Wheeler, Anson 
Wheeler. 
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The only recorded action by the 
town in connection with this war, was 
the holding of a meeting September 
18, 1812, to choose delegates to attend 
a county convention “‘for the purpose 
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of deliberating on the perilous situa- 
tion of our country.”’ Capt. Shubael 
Hurd and Deacon Joseph Smith were 
the delegates chosen. 

Lempster responded nobly to the 
call for defence of the Union in the 
Civil War, generous bounties being 
paid, and over fifty sons of the town, 
in all, went into the service, under the 
different calls, aside from a number of 
substitutes furnished by others who 
had been drafted. 

A granite monument at East Lemp- 
ster, erected by the town some years 
after the war, to the memory of those 
who were killed or died in the service, 
bears the following names: 

George O. Bruce, Truman A. Spen- 
cer, Lucius A. Spencer, George A. 
Gunnison, Henry J. Davis, George W. 
Libby, Charles W. Corey, Truman 
Young, Solyman Way, Henry L. 
Morse, Isaac M. Dodge, Marshall 
P. Hurd, Capt. Orville Smith. 





An exciting contest in which the 
town was engaged before the legis- 
lature, starting some two years before 
and culminating in 1791, was that 
in reference to the incorporation of 
the town of Goshen, made up of 
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parts of the towns of Newport, Unity, 
Wendell (now Sunapee) Fishersfield 
(now Newbury) and Lempster. A 
corner was cut out of the northeastern 
part of Lempster toward making up 
the new town. Lempster fought hard 
against the movement, and sent an 
agent or lobbyist to Concord to work 
against it, but without avail. This 
lobbyist was James Bingham, who 
had succeeded his father, Deacon 
Elisha Bingham, as one of the big 
men of the town. He built the finest 
house in town, still standing, in which 
it is said, Daniel Webster, the college 
classmate of his son James H., was 
frequently entertained in youth. 

The oldest house in town, by the 
way, was built about 1780, by Col. 
Jabez Beckwith, one of the leading 
first settlers. In this house his son, 
Capt. Martin Beckwith, who was 101 
years of age at death, lived and died. 





While religious services had been 
held with more or less regularity from 
the first, and a church had been 
organized in 1781, November 13, 
with Elijah Bingham, Thomas Scovil, 
Nathan Scovil, William Carey, 
Samuel Nichols, Shubael Hurd and 


_ Samuel Roundy. as original members, 
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it was not till 1787 that a movement 
was made toward the settlement of a 
minister. On April 16 of that year 
it was voted at a town meeting ‘‘to 
hire the Rev. Elias Fisher to preach in 
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this town on probation, for settle- 
ment,” and a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘‘to treat with him, and direct 
in what place or places they judge 
will be most convenient to meet for 
public worship.” Three months later, 
on June 25, it was voted to call Mr. 
Fisher to settle—‘to give him 30 
pounds, in addition to the ‘ministe- 
rial right’ as a settlement, and 40 
pounds salary, to rise annually until 
it reaches 70, and firewood to be cut 
and drawed.” The salary, it may be 
said, was to be paid in produce at 
certain stipulated prices. 

The arrangement was effected and 
Mr. Fisher was publicly ordained 
and installed at a great outdoor 
meeting at the north end of the 
village, September 26, 1787. He con- 
tinued in the pastorate till his death, 
March 22, 1831, a period of nearly 
forty-four years. But the town was 
yet without a meetinghouse, and the 
greatest controversy in its history 
was had over the selection of a site. 
Between the annual meeting, in 
March, 1790, and November, 1792, 
numerous meetings were held, com- 
mittees were appointed, reports made, 
votes taken and reconsidered, out- 
side advice called in and rejected, till 
finally, November 12, 1792, the town 
voted to build a meetinghouse 40 feet 
by 50, the money to build to be raised 
by sale of pew-ground, and the site to 
be twenty-five rods northwesterly 
from the dwelling of Elijah Frink. 
At an adjourned meeting a week 
later, however, the vote as to site 
was reconsidered, and it was voted 
“to set the house on the hill, about 
fifty rods northwest of Elijah Frink’s 
house.”’ This vote stood, though an 
attempt was made to nullify it, and 
at another meeting, November 26, 
it was voted that the contract to 
build the house by the first day of 
December, 1795, for 560 pounds, 
“be let to James Bingham, in such 
pay as is voted for the pews.” The 
stone work and underpinning was 
let to Elijah Frink for 25 pounds. 
The first choice of pews went to 


Daniel, James and Calvin Bingham, 
for thirty-seven pounds, and the 
second to William Carey and son 
William for thirty pounds. 

The church was completed in due 
season, and in it, on its commanding 
site, Priest Fisher proclaimed the 
doctrines of undiluted Calvinism for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Difficult as it was to fix the loca- 
tion of the church, it was not destined 
to remain permanently where placed. 
Many had never been satisfied, and 
the increase of the village population, 
increased the measure of dissatisfac- 
tion, till finally, in 1822, its removal 
to this present site was voted and 
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effected, the work of removal being 
contracted for and carried out by 
Deacon John Taylor. A tower and 
belfry were added, making it an im- 
posing structure for a country village 
and here it has remained these ninety- 
five years, becoming indeed a noted 
landmark. 

The First Congregational Church, 
starting with its seven members in 
1781, grew and flourished under 
Priest Fisher’s ministry, over 200 
members having been admitted under 
his pastorate. Following his, how- 
ever, there were no long or strong 
pastorates. No less than five differ- 
ent clergymen were settled here be- 
tween Mr. Fisher’s death and the 
pastorate of Rev. Robert Page, who 
came in 1851 and remained some six 
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or eight years. In 1856 the member- 
ship had declined to eighty-five, and 
later fell off even more rapidly, till 
for many years past there have been 
practically neither pastor nor people. 
Meanwhile, and contributing in no 
small degree to the decline of the 
First Church, a Second Congrega- 
tional Church had been organized, 
erecting an edifice at the Pond Village 
or East Lempster, near the geograph- 
ical center of the town, in which the 
Methodists, of whom there were then 
quite a number in town, had an inter- 
est, as well as the Universalists. This 
Second Church flourished but a short 








Universalist Chapel 


time, and the Methodists came into 
possession of the house, the Univer- 
salists building a chapel for them- 
selves, also, at the east village, in 
1845. This chapel was built for $500 
by the late William B. Parker, and 
paid for by subscription. 

It was not until 1840 that the 
Methodist church here came into 
regular connection with the New 
Hampshire conference, the first regu- 
lar pastorate being that of Rev. 
S. A. Cushing, assigned that year to 
Lempster and Unity. Since that 
time about thirty-five different clergy- 
men have been assigned to Lempster, 
or East Lempster, which has been 
classed some years with Unity, some 
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with Goshen, once or twice with 
Marlow, several years alone, and for 
a number of years past with South 
Acworth. The largest number of 
members ever returned for the 
Methodist church, was seventy-eight 
in 1870. At last accounts there were 
less than thirty in Lempster and 
South Acworth combined. 

The Universalists never had preach- 
ing but about one-fourth the time, 
but for many years held regular 
weekly Sunday services, some mem- 
ber of the parish conducting the serv- 
ice and reading a selected sermon 
every Sunday when a minister was 
not in attendance. I have a very 
distinct personal recollection of those 
services in the years 1854-5-6, when 
the preachers were Rev. N. R. Wright, 
Rev. Lemuel Willis and Rev. Joseph 
Barber, and among the readers were 
the president of the day and his since 
distinguished brother. 

The east village, with its two 
churches, the cemetery, located here 
in 1773 when one Rufus Beekus was 
killed by a falling tree and a place 
had to be selected for interment of 
the remains, and the new town hall, 
built sixty years ago, and dedicated 
with great éclat, a cold winter night, 
with the silver tongued Rev. Willard 
Spaulding as the orator, put on airs for 
a time and assumed to be the metro- 
polis, notwithstanding a new Con- 
gregational church had indiscreetly 
been built, at the “Street”? back in 
1835, and a high school room had been 
finished off in the upper story of the 
old church building, and successful 
fall terms conducted therein. Its 
glory, however, vanished, with de- 
creasing population, and of recent 
years the “Street” has held undis- 
puted first place; though with a hotel 
no longer, where a hundred. years ago 
there were half a dozen, and no regu- 
lar church services, even the “Street ”’ 
has little to give it prominence, but 
the stately old building wherein 
we are gathered, Parker’s store, 
where for fifty years Abner Chase 
dispensed groceries and dry goods, 
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and some wet goods for a time, and 
Silver Mountain Grange with its 
home in the old high school hall.. 





When or where a school was first 
established in town is not a matter of 
record. That the cause of religion 
was regarded as paramount to that 
of education by the early settlers here, 
as well as in other towns, is doubtless 
true. Money for preaching was ap- 
propriated long before any was given 
for teaching. It is manifest, however, 
that there had been a school in town 
before 1780, since a special town meet- 
ing, held in October of that year, was 
called to meet in the “schoolhouse.” 
The first money voted by the town 
for school purposes, however, was the 
sum of twenty pounds, voted at the 
annual meeting in 1788, for the pur- 
pose of supporting a school. Evi- 
dently there had been but one school 
up to this time, and that had been 
supported by private contribution, 
and the schoolhouse must have been 
built through similar means. Again 
at a special meeting in April, 1790, 
it was voted to sell the town’s school 
right of land, so called, and appro- 
priate the money arising from such 
sale for the support of a school. 

There is no record of any division 
of the town into school districts, yet 
that this had been done at some time 
between 1790 and 1792 is apparent 
from the fact that at a meeting, in 
November of the latter year, the town 
voted that seventy-five pounds, lawful 
money be raised “‘for the purpose of 
building schoolhouses in the districts 
that are now destitute.”’” How many 
districts had been created at first can- 
not be stated, but it is certain that in 
1806 there were eight districts, since 
at the annual meeting, in March of 
that year, the town voted to choose a 
committee of two from each district 
to fix the bounds of the several school 
districts in town, and the following 
named sixteen men were chosen: 
Timothy Miner, Harris Bingham, 
Jacob Smith, Jasper Way, John 
Taylor, Samuel Fletcher, Aaron 


Hardy, Roswell Bingham, Charles 
Miner, Sewell Bennett, Levi Barney, 
James Spaulding, Timothy Nichols, 
Luther Pollard, Benjamin Hudson, 
Joseph Smith. 

Under date of June 26, following is 
a detailed record of their work, show- 


ing the boundaries, by lots and ~° 


owner’s names, of the eight school 
districts. That some change was 
afterwards made, and an additional 
district created is certain; but just 
when, can be stated no more defi- 
nitely than when the first division was 
made. 

As appears from a printed report of 
the superintending school committee 
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for 1857-8 (sixty years ago) there 
were then nine districts in town. It 
may be of interest to some persons 
present to know who were then the 
prudential committees in the several 
districts. Their names are given, as 
follows: 
District No. 1, Benoni Fuller. 
District No. 2, Ransom P. Beckwith. 
District No. 3, Solon Pollard. 
District No. 4, Joseph Ware. 
District No. 5, Luther Pollard, Jr. 
District No. 6, Thomas Wellman. 
District No. 7, George W. Bryant. 
District No. 8, Samuel Blanchard. 
District No. 9, Oliver Davis. 
All of these men have “‘ passed on,” 
and a majority of their children have 
followed them. 
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The summer school teachers for 
that year were: 

District No. 1, Eunice E. Hurd. 

District No. 2, Maria A. Parker. 

District No. 3, Hannah Carey. 

District No. 4, Georgianna Carey. 

District No. 5, Sarah A. Lewis of 
Marlow. 

District No. 6, Ellen M. Spaulding 
of Goshen. 

District No. 7, Olive Richardson. 

District No. 8, Helen Chase, Wash- 
ington. 

District No. 9, Sylvia Clark. 

The winter school teachers were: 

District No. 1, Dency Hurd. 

District No. 2, Ezra M. Smith, 
Langdon. 








The Old Bingham House 


District No. 3, Daniel W. Howe, 
Newport. 

District No. 4, Hiram N. Hayward, 
Acworth. 

District No. 5, Alfred B. Tables, 
Washington. 

District No. 6, Maria A. Parker. 

District No. 7, Henry H. Metcalf. 

District No. 8, Lyman C. Allen, 
Acworth. 

District No. 9, Sarah M. Peck, 
Acworth. 

The whole number of scholars at- 
tending summer schools that year was 
158; winter schools, 235; average 
wages of teachers, including board, 
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per month, summer, $13.33; winter, 
$23. Whole amount of money raised 
by the town for support of schools, 
$516, being $100 more than the law 
required. 

According to the report during 
that year, District No. 1 had built 
a fine new schoolhouse, at a cost of 
$800. 





Lempster has never furnished a 
governor or United States senator 
for this or any other state. One of 
its sons, the distinguished orator of 
the day, represented the old Third 
District in the national house of 
representatives from 1871 to 1875, 
to his own credit and that of the state 
and the material advantage of the 
whole people. Two only have sat 
in the executive council of the state, 
and the same two, and these only, in 
the state senate. These were the 
Hons. Daniel M. and Alvah Smith, 
the former serving as senator in 1842-3 
and as councilor in 1854; the latter as 
councilor in 1849-50, and as senator 
in 1871. 

The delegates from this town in 
the several conventions that have 
been held to revise the constitution 
of the state, adopted in 1792, when 
Capt. John Duncan of Acworth 
represented that town, Lempster and 
Marlow in the convention, have been: 
Daniel M. Smith in 1850; Cyrus H. 
Hodgman, 1876; Asbury F. Perley, 
1889; Loren A. Noyes, 1902; Hiram 
Parker, 1912—Lempster’s grand old 
man—still very much alive. 

The town was classed with Ac- 
worth and Marlow for choice of repre- 
sentative for several years in its early 
history, Oliver Booth being the first 
man elected from this town, in 1778. 
Others serving in the legislature from 
Lempster, in succession, have been: 


SS i. c's oe tak oh ee 1781-3, 1788 
James Bingham...................1791-7 
ee eee 1798-9 
James Bingham..................1800-05 
Jacob Bait... bo. c cece c en MEO 
Se eres 1813-16 
Jacob Smith........ wis bd Seat oma 1817 
Harris Bingham..................1818-20 
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gis «540.4 ee wae Chen e’ 1821-23 
eS ics clive ceeneans 1824-26 
PEE ho a6 6c otc ecccwvemet 1827-29 
MD EE SS sac sis aa eae ees 1830-31 
pe ee ee 1832-34 
Martin Beckwith.................1835-37 
Ct i) tes ae 1838 
GIO DONE. ci ccc caccauedeswcewun 1839 
ji “St ee 
PGs Sede Fock dk ieee bea ees 1841-2 
Martin U. Beckwith ................. 1843 
pS rT rT 1844 
» aA eae eee 1845 
Nathaniel B: Hull................... 5 
Peete chs: ee Peel hohe 1847 
re er ree 1848-49 
CS 0 eee ree 1850-51 
Wilham B. Parker. .....:.:....... 1852-53 
Jacob B. Richardson. .............1854-55 
SO TN bib Os eos ee ee ERC, 1856 


ee Re, ois bids kde SR ESS 1895-6 
i RING «9 04 vin nace tans ee 
William E. Perry.................1899-00 
Herbert 8. Hooper. ...............; 1901-2 
EC EV re Ly odalesave coe 1903-4 
GD Bae PONS 6 i sik cd se eae 1905-6 
RT re 1907-8 
Frank W. Huntoon...............1909-10 
' SA ore 1911-12 
Re a Es ie evd. Lilet 1913-14 
PR itn she CE bes 0 e  Bed tl 1915-16 


Lucius H. Nichols................1917-18 

Did time permit I should like to 
pay a word of tribute to the memory 
of some of the men who were prom- 
inent in the active life of this town 
from sixty to sixty-five years ago, 
when I was resident here in early 
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Jacob B. Richardson.................1857 
SO Por re 1858 
EAU Ws BO. 5 ons ccc ee ee ueves 1859-60 
Ransom Beckwith................ 1861-62 
jee re ee 1863-64 
pO ee 1865 
er 1866-67 
BE Ss 5s 54 dave s ceedun ent 1868-69 
George E. Dame.................. 1870-71 
Edmund B. Richardson............ 1872-73 
We Ts MINS 6 6Ku wee wo iw bale 1874-75 
Andrew J. Mitchell............... 1876-77 
eg ee ee 1878 
PE re 1879 
Laebes A. Parmeee. . 2. oi ec dei ccc. 1881-2 
BD: ¢ 400 « cedleddanecey oath tes 1883-4 
BO. 6 <aiagan el atndew sxe 1885-6 
William A. Morrison...............1887-8 
William C. Sabine................1889-90 
Rockwell T. Craig.................1891-2 
Ps dkietatte adh, «hdbedee. 1893-4 


youth, but there is time for mere 
mention only. Alvah and Daniel M. 
Smith were the leading men and the 
leaders of the opposite parties, but 
there were many men of strong 
character and stalwart manhood, such 
as Milton Bingham, Alden B. and 
Horace W. Sabin, Abner Chase, 
Lemuel Miller, James H. Collins, 
John Wilcox, Hiram Fletcher, Nathan 
George, Erastus D. Taylor, Alden 


Carey, William B. Parker, William . 


Spaulding, Jacob B. Richardson, Tim- 
othy Bruce, Asbury F. Perley, 
Luther Pollard, Collins Hurd, Smith 
Hurd, Saxon Carey, Ralph Spencer, 
Ransom P. Beckwith, Duren Honey 
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and a host of others; most beloved 
of all—that good Samaritan doctor— 
Jacob N. Butler. 

Mention should be made of the 
many men who have gone out of this 
town to win success in various lines 
of the world’s work—at the head of 
the list that greatest of New England’s 
preachers for a generation—Alonzo 
A. Miner, successor of Hosea Ballou, 
and first president of Tufts College; 
and that other scholarly teacher and 
preacher, Homer Taylor Fuller, princi- 
pal of St. Johnsbury Academy, of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute 
and Drury College. Rev. Dr. Willard 
Spaulding, Sylvester A. Parker, Lucius 
A. Spencer, and others from this town 
were ministers of the gospel. The 
present president of the Sullivan 
County bar and your orator of the 
day has been the most prominent 
member of the legal profession that 
Lempster has produced, though James 
H. Bingham of an earlier day ranked 
well, and Anson L. Keyes and 
George E. Perley, both long promi- 
nent in Minnesota, have well main- 
tained the reputation of their native 
town. Truman Abell, Yorick Hurd, 
William Hurd, Osman B. Way, Carl 
A. Allen and Abram W. Mitchell 
have honored the medical profession. 
Waldemar W. Spaulding, teacher, 
manufacturer and banker, Levi C. 
Taylor, Charles A. Brackett and Ozias 
’M. George eminent among New Eng- 
land dentists, Hira Beckwith, success- 
ful architect, George A. Butler and 
Bertrand T. Wheeler civil engineers 
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of high standing—the latter now 
chief engineer of the Maine Central 
railroad, are a few of the men 
from this town who have ‘made 
good”’ in the world’s broad field of 
action. 

Let us not forget, today, the faith- 
ful few who have remained in the old 
home town, toiled against adverse 
circumstances and unfavorable con- 
ditions to maintain the standard of 
honor and integrity which their ances- 
tors set up, to save the lands from the 
wilderness and preserve the traditions 
and the sanctity of the ‘“Old Home”’ 
life; who have kept Lempster still on 
the map and in every year since Old 
Home Day was instituted have called 
the wandering children back to the 
homes and scenes of childhood and 
youth. All honor to this faithful few 
and the highest honor, Mr. President, 
to him whose active life has covered 
more than half the entire history of 
the town, who has held more offices 
than any other man who ever lived in 
town, and honored them all, who is 
the friend of every man, woman and 
child in Lempster, beloved, esteemed 
and respected, and now in his 88th 
year, presides over these anniversary 
exercises with the same enthusiastic 
spirit which he has manifested on Old 
Home Day for the last two decades. 
May he live to rival Capt. Martin 
Beckwith in length of years. May 
his last days on earth be his happiest, 
and his final reward such as the 
faithful servant of his fellowmen is 
justly accorded. 


me Vn UT 
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REV. JOSIAH L. SEWARD, D.D. 


Rev. Josiah Lafayette Seward, 
D. D., of Keene, died there July 14, 
1917, notice of his decease appearing in 
the Necrology Department in the last 
issue of the Granite Montaty. At 
his funeral held in the Unitarian 
Church in that city, July 18, Rev. 
8S. H. McCollester, D.D., of Marlboro, 
an early friend and teacher of the de- 
ceased, delivered the following eulogy, 
which is published, with a portrait of 
the deceased, for the benefit of his 
many friends: 





Sixty-one years ago I tarried for a 
night in a real New England home, 
some eleven miles to the eastward of 
this large, sad assembly, in the town 
of Sullivan, in which resided a brainy 
farmer and a noble wife and two 
promising sons. It was an ideal 
dwelling-place, where snow drifted 
deep in winter and the clover blos- 
somed sweet in summer. Here I 
saw for the first time the son, Josiah 
Lafayette Seward, a robust boy of 
twelve years old. I was there as a 
school commissioner of New Hamp- 
shire, to visit on the morrow their 
district school, in the little red school- 
house. 

As the morning came I went into 
the school of some twenty pupils. 
Here I really saw Josiah. He was 
prominent among other students, 
older than himself. He had already 
mastered Colburn’s Arithmetic and 
Leonard’s New England Speller, and 
was advanced in all the other ele- 
mentary branches which he pursued. 

The next fall he came to West- 
moreland to attend the Valley Semi- 
nary, which was under my charge, 
taking up higher English branches 
and ranking well in them all. He was 
large of his age, having a fine physique 
and an active temperament. He was 
highly esteemed by teachers and 


scholars. He was with me several 
terms, ranking high in all respects. 

After this he went to Exeter Acad- 
emy, the finest college fitting school 
in the country, taking the three years’ 
classical course. He ranked among 
the best in scholarship and deport- 
ment while he was there, and grad- 
uated with honors. 

The coming fall he was matricu- 
lated in the classical course of Har- 
vard University, without any exami- 
nation. Here he stood first-class in 





Rev. Josiah L. Seward, D. D. 


all his studies and in his deportment, 
graduating at the end of four years 
Bachelor of Arts, without a demerit 
mark during the whole course. He 
was so intensely engaged in master- 
ing the different subjects pursued that 
he could not find any time for “‘sow- 
ing wild oats.” 

Thereafter, for some time, he en- 
gaged in teaching both in the South 
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and in the North. After this he en- 
tered Harvard Divinity School, 
proving himself high-minded and a 
fine scholar. When he graduated, 
$.T.D., the professors spoke of. him 
as a learned preacher and a wise 
man. 

For a year after leaving the Divin- 
ity School he preached most accepta- 
bly to a church in Springfield, Mass., 
when he was called to settle over the 
first Unitarian Church in - Lowell, 
where he remained fourteen years, 
making himself known and felt as an 
eloquent preacher, a good pastor and 
an enterprising citizen. 

From Lowell he was called to settle 
in the college town of Waterville, 
Maine. Here he remained ten years 
and became popular as a religious 
teacher, and as he mingled with the 
students of Colby University, he was 
often asked to address them, in the 
different departments, on various 
subjects. While he remained here he 
was loved and honored. 

For reasons he was made to feel, 
when he received an unexpected invi- 
tation from Allston, a suburb of 
Boston, to settle over the Unitarian 
Church there, it would prove best for 
him to do so. Accordingly, a change 
was at once made and here he con- 
tinued for six years, doing successful 
work in and out of the pulpit. 

But now, as his hair was becoming 
somewhat silvered, his- heart waxed 
warm for his native state, his be- 
loved New Hampshire, and this in- 
duced him, against the wishes of his 
church, to break off his connection 
with them as pastor and to the Granite 
State turn his steps for his last settle- 
ment. Really New Hampshire had 
become somewhat of a Holy Land to 
him. Keene seemed his New Jeru- 
salem; Ashuelot River his Jordan; 
Sullivan his Nazareth; Dublin his 
Mount Zion; and Monadnock, his 
Mount Sinai. 

He had scarcely got settled in his 
home at Keene, before he was 
urgently requested to supply the 
Unitarian pulpit in Dublin, which he 
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did to the great delight of the people 
there, and faithfully served them up 
to the time of his illness—some four- 
teen years—preaching to them many 
an able sermon and giving them an 
abundance of large-hearted sympa- 
thy in their sorrows. He had not 
been there long before it was generally 
discovered that he was a learned man, 
having much knowledge of the world 
and especially of the history of our 
country, state and county. He was 
unsurpassed by any other in this 
region as a genealogist and chronolo- 
gist, so was very often called upon to 
give lectures and addresses before re- 
ligious bodies, centennial celebrations 
and other public gatherings. He was 
well versed in the lore of Freemasonry 
and did an immense work for the 
order in Keene and throughout the 
country. His historical addresses, 
delivered in this vicinity and else- 
where, will long be remembered, as 
treasures of great worth. He was a 
broad minded, consecrated Christian, 
wishing to help everybody. 

As the true Christian passes off the 
stage of action, not a few Croesuses 
and Napoleons would gladly exchange 
their wealth, or fame, for the price- 
less riches he has borne into eternity. 
As the years roll on his name does 
not tarnish. He built upon the solid 
rock, while on earth, a monument to 
himself out of kind and' noble deeds, 
which remain intact when bronze has 
corroded into dust and granite dis- 
solved to ashes. His character must 
be beautiful in the mansions above. 

Is not this true of Paul, Tabitha 
and Lincoln? Such, in crossing the 
Jordan of death, have no occasion to 
say as did Horace Walpole, “ Life is a 
comedy to those that think, and a 
tragedy to those that. feel’; nor to 
declare as did Solomon, “All is vanity 
of vanities!’ But the Christian life is 


a success and sends out the thrilling 
canticle of Paul, “I have fought a 
good fight; I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.” 

May not this be said of Dr. Josiah 
Lafayette Seward, whose mortality 
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is beautifully and magnificently em- 
banked in wreaths of exquisite flow- 
ers, secured and set by artful hands 
—the presentation and outgiving of 
loving and sorrowing hearts? 

He believed intensely in the Father- 


hood of God, the Sonship of Christ and - 


the Holy Spirit. As he dropped his 
sickle, 72 years old, he was still an 
intense almoner in blessing others re- 
ligiously, educationally and socially. 
He was a remarkably wise and cul- 
tured man, wishing to help all souls, 
believing most devoutly that one is to 
reap just what he sows. 
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Blessed spirit! we are glad thy way 
Is onward and upward on high, 

Midst angels and fair works alway 
With no more grief nor any sigh. 


What throngs of old friends must have stood 
At the gates ajar, whom he knew, 

As he passed to the other shore, 
Being delighted and still true! 


What welcome he must have received! 
What good news from dear friends on high! 
What blest tidings from friends below, 
Wishing all very dear ones nigh! 


So, friends, let him not be lifeless, 

But more alive and active henceforth 
Than ever while in mortal mold, 

Doing works of very high worth. 





KATE SANBORN—AN APPRECIATION 


By Edna Dean Proctor 


Miss Kate Sanborn has gone from 
us, and left us and the world poorer 
for her going. She died July 9 of this 
year in her summer home at Metcalf, 
Massachusetts. 

What state but New Hampshire 
could have produced a woman like 
her? Grand niece of Webster, there 
was in her nature something of the 
dignity and poise of its mountains— 
of the rush and force and sparkling 
brightness of its high-born streams; 
yet, withal, something of the freedom 
and abandon of its winds when they 
blow for a frolicsome day—ruffling the 
sturdy oaks, waking the music of the 
pines and playing with the trim 
gardens and the hats and wraps of the 
people on the street; yet as these same 
winds can subside to the quiet of the 
remotest vale among the hills, so she 
could quickly pass from vivacity and 
merriment to silence and repose. 

New Hampshire is proud of her 
gifted daughter, and now that her 
life of effort and achievement is 
ended, welcomes her to rest with her 
kindred on the banks of the beautiful 
Connecticut, where she was born. 

A warm heart, a valiant spirit, 
trenchant yet kindly wit and keen 
insight, love of work and high ambi- 
tion, were combined in her to form a 
unique, delightful, vivid personality. 


Her books, her generosities, her bril- 
liant sallies, her loyal friendships will 
long be treasured by her host of 
friends. Asking one-who knew her 
well what single adjective would best 
describe her, the answer was, ‘ Re- 
freshing.”” This was most true of her. 
There was nothing monotonous or 
stereotyped about her. Her en- 
trance to a room was like a cool breeze 
springing up in a tropic day. Always 
responsive and interested in her 
surroundings, whether of city or 
country, she loved not only men and 
women, but the wild creatures in her 
woods and meadows at Metcalf, and 
protected them as far as_ possible 
from hunters and prowlers. With 
much care she planted the blue forget- 
me-not on the banks of her brook and 
domesticated the dear, old-fashioned 
flowers in her garden. Dogs were 
her especial pets and her last book, 
handsomely illustrated, and on which 
she had spent much time, was, 
“Educated Dogs of Today’—the 
Iliad of dogs it might be called. 

Who that has enjoyed her hospital- 
ity can ever forget her home and her? 
—so gracious, so hearty she was—so 
lavish of her treasures for the pleasure 
of her guests. Such welcome be hers 
in her new life as she gave her friends 
in this! 
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OUR COUNTRY* 
By Edna Dean Proctor 


Our Country! Whose eagle exults as he flies, 

In the splendor of noon-day, broad-breasting the skies, 
That from ocean to ocean the land, overblown 

By the winds and the shadows, is Liberty’s own. 


CHORUS 
We hail thee! we crown thee! To east and to west, 
God keep thee the purest, the noblest, the best, 
While all thy domain with a people he fills 
As free as thy winds and as firm as thy hills! 


Our Country! bright region of plenty and peace, 
Where the homeless find refuge, the burdened release, 
Where manhood is king, and the stars, as they roll, 
Whisper courage and hope to the lowliest soul. 


CHORUS 


Our. Country! whose story the angels record— 
Fair dawn of that glorious day of the Lord, 
When men shall be brothers and love, like the sun, 
Illumine all lands till the nations are one. 


CHORUS 





THE GOLDEN ROD. 
By Mary J. Campbell. 


All the waste places are filled with their splendor 
The dry barren soil, e’en the rocks they defy, 

To highways, and byways, their homage they tender 
And wave a salute, as the traveler goes by. 


The sweet birds of heaven dip low, in their flight; 
In their velvety branches a moment they sway, 

Trill forth in their gladness a song of delight; 
With a new note of rapture go singing away. 


On the high mountain tops their bright beauty waves. 
And down in the gully the boulders enfold; 

In churchyards forgotten, the low sunken graves, 
Are tenderly covered with blossoms of gold. 


*This song, written by Miss Proctor, and set to music by her nephew, David Proctor of New 
York, was first sung in public in New Hampshire, at the ‘‘ Patriotic Night”’ meeting of Capital 
Grange, P. of H., of Concord, on the evening of July 4, 1917, by Miss Alice M. Rainie, soprano 
soloist. 
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Kind nature has given to summer her blessing 
In garlands of beauty that all may behold 

But to highways, and byways, her glory possessing, 
She scatters her splendor in numbers untold. 


Beauteous bloom, sweet summer’s last token, 
Long lovingly held in a parting embrace; 

O’er natures vast acres unclaimed and unbroken, 
The living, and dead, partake of your grace. 





O FLAG OF MINE!* 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


My Country’s Flag! O Flag of mine! 
Watch o’er this land, this land of thine! 
Watch o’er its homes from sea to sea, 

Its happy homes and liberty; 

From grand Atlantic’s rock-bound strand 
To great Pacific’s mountain land, 

From coral reef to northern pine 

Keep watchful ward, O Flag of mine! 


My Fathers’ Flag! O Flag of mine! 
Wave o’er this loyal land of thine! 
Wave o’er thy children day by day, 
Around their hearths or far away; 
When sun awakes in morning’s sky 
Or sinks to rest as dusk draws nigh, 
O’er barren sand and fruitful vine 
Wave far and wide, O Flag of mine! 


My Country’s Flag! O Flag divine! 

Reign o’er this land, this land of thine! 
Reign o’er thy nation all alone 

Like rightful king upon his throne; 

In peace or war, in life or death, 

As long as man has mortal breath, 

With stripes that gleam and stars that shine 
Reign far and nigh, O Flag of mine! 


41 Arlington St., Newton, Mass. 


*This poem, or song to the flag, set to music by Herbert W. Rainie, was first sung by the 
Capital Male Quartette at the meeting of Capital Grange, on “Old Home Night,” August 15, 
and again at the “Old Home Sunday” meeting in Rollins Park, August 19. 

















ATKINSON’S ANNIVERSARY 


Among the New Hampshire towns 
celebrating their 150th anniversaries 
this year, was Atkinson, a little town 
on the Massachusetts border, long 
noted for its famous academy. The 
celebration immediately followed “‘ Old 
Home Week” and was the occasion, 
of course, of a grand home coming of 
the absent sons and daughters of the 
old town. 

A bonfire on Fuller’s Hill, Saturday 
August 25, heralded the opening of 
the festivities. On Sunday there 
were appropriate services in the Con- 
gregational church, conducted by 
the pastor, Rev. R. A. Goodwin, 
assisted by Rev. Roger F. Etz of 
Concord and Rev. C. R. Hamlin of 
the Plaistow Congregational church, 
the house being filled to its capacity. 
Monday was given up to baseball 
and sports for the amusement of the 


young, and on Tuesday occurred the_ 


celebration proper, with informal ad- 
dresses in the forenoon, by Prof. J. 
V. Hazen of Dartmouth College, Rev. 
B. H. Weston of Georgetown, Mass., 
a former principal of the academy; 
Prof. C. H. Noyes, principal of 
Nashua High School, Prof. H. N. 
Dunham, principal of the academy, 
and others. Music was furnished 
through the day by a male quartette 
from Haverhill, Mass. At noon a 
fine banquet was served by Page of 
Lowell, Mass., following which a 
historical sketch was presented by 
George A. Page, and the oration was 
given by Col. John H. Bartlett of 
Portsmouth, Herbert N. Sawyer, Esq., 
Chairman of the Committee of Ar- 
rangements, presiding. Following is 
Mr. Page’s historical sketch: 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


In giving an historical sketch of 
Atkinson we will go back to the time 
when it was a part of Haverhill, which 
was settled in 1640. It was a portion 
of territory which was conveyed to the 
settlers by the Indians, Passaquo and 
Saggahew, with the consent of their 
chief, Passaconnoway, by their deed, 


now in existence, dated November 15, 
1642. Thus we see the early settlers 
started right by getting a good title 
to the land we now call Atkinson: 
In 1727 or 1728, Benjamin Richards 
of Rochester, N. H., Nathaniel, 
Jonathan and Edmund Page, and 
John Dow of Haverhill, moved into 
the wilderness and were the first 
settlers of our town. In 1749 Plais- 
tow was set off from Haverhill and 
incorporated as a town, and it then 
contained the territory of Atkinson. 
On September 3, 1767, our own town 
was incorporated by the legislature, 
John Wentworth being governor and 
Thomas Noyes was given authority to 
call the first town meeting. The 
town then received the name Atkin- 
son, it being called after Hon. Theo- 
dore Atkinson, who was a large real 
estate owner on Providence Hill. He 
was an influential man, being a mem- 
ber of the council of the state. There 
is a tradition that he bought this large 
estate for a barrel of rum on agree- 
ment that he should have all the land 
he could go around in one day on 
horseback, starting at an oak tree on 
the land now owned by H. N. Sawyer. 

The town was set off from Plaistow 
for the purpose of accommodating the 
inhabitants in attending public wor- 
ship. The first church was built in 
1768-69, and was taken down in 1845. 
It stood just below the cemetery. 
Previous to the building of the church, 
most of the town and church meetings 
were held in the home of Mr. Nathan- 
iel Cogswell. The increase in the 
population was very rapid from the 
first settlement of the town, so that in 
1775 the population was 575. In 
looking over the first book of records, 
I find the names of Atwood, Brown, ~ 
Bradley, Cogswell, Clement, Dole, 
Dow, Emerson, Eaton, French, Green- 
ough, Gilbert, Grover, Hale, Johnson, 
Knight, Little, Merrill, Noyes, Poor, 
Page, Richards, Sawyer, Taylor, 
Whittaker, Webster, and many others. 

The first house was built by Ben- 
jamin Richards in the lane just below 
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my home. The old house was burned 
some forty years ago. It was there 
that Ezekiel Belknap died. He had 
been a soldier in the French and 
Revolutionary wars, and was present 
at the execution of André. 

In 1774 the town voted to buy 100 
weight of powder and 200 weight of 
lead, and 600 flints for town stock. 

In the beginning of the Revolu- 
tionary War a pledge was circulated 
in town which every man signed, and 
which is as follows: ‘‘We do hereby 
solemnly engage and promise that 
we will to the utmost of our power at 
the risk of our lives and fortunes, 
with arms oppose the hostile proceed- 
ings of the British fleets and armies 
against the United American Colo- 
nies.’ History tells us whether they 
did well or not. Mr. Nathaniel 
Cogswell’s eight sons all took part in 
the long and bitter strife between them 
and the mother country. These sons 
performed 38 years of service in that 
struggle for liberty. Probably no 
other family in the country could 
show so long a service in opposing the 
oppression of King George III. The 
father of these patriotic sons also lost 
heavily by loaning money for the use 
of the good cause, by the depreciation 
of the currency. Gen. Nathaniel 
Peabody, of whom I shall soon speak, 
did great service. 

The first minister of the church was 
Rev. Stephen Peabody, who received 
a call in 1772, and who was pastor for 
so long a time. He received about 
eighty pounds a year for his salary. 
He was born in Andover in 1741 and 
died in 1819. He was a chaplain in 
the army in the Revolutionary War; 
was married twice, the first time to 
Polly Haseltine of Bradford, Mass., 
and his second wife was the widow of 
John Shaw of Haverhill, daughter of 
Rev. John Smith of Weymouth, Mass., 
and sister of Mrs. President Adams. 
To show how different customs were 
then from those of the present time 
I will tell you he always kept open 
doors at all times of the day, and, as 
many persons from the northern part 
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of the state and Vermont travelled 
through this town on their way to 
and from Massachusetts, where they 
had been to trade, they would enter 
his sitting-room, where they always 
knew there would be a good fire, and 
would warm themselves and talk with 
their host; and oftentimes at night 
he would be in bed in an adjoining 
room and would talk with them, and 
they, not seeing him and he not even 
asking their names, would go on their 
way. I understand this is the custom 
at the present time in some parts of 
the West. As he was one who was 
identified with the town in so many 
of its interests, I will describe him in 
the language of one who lived in his 
family: 

“In person Mr. Peabody was large 
and commanding, having attained 
full six feet in height and being other- 
wise of a portly dimension. His eye 
was black, and his face was swarthy, 
but well proportioned. His hair was 
bushy and curling. Though in gen- 
eral courteous and bland in his ad- 
dress, yet when he heard profane lan- 
guage or received a personal insult an 
awful shadow would gather on his 
visage; his eye would roll fiery glances 
in every direction, and a dauntless 
volley of rebuke would be poured 
from his lips.’ 

Dr. Nathaniel Peabody, who was 
born in 1741 was the first physician 
of this town. He held many high 
offices in the state and nation. He 
was lieutenant-colonel of the seventh 
New Hampshire regiment, delegate to 
the Continental Congress, speaker of 
the New Hampshire house of repre- 
sentatives, state senator and council- 
lor, and major-general in the militia. 
He was undoubtedly a man of great 
ability, surpassed perhaps by none in 
the state, yet he died in the jail yard, 
after being involved in debt. 

The petition for a charter for the 
academy in this place was dated in 
1791 and the inhabitants all deserve 
much praise for their interest in edu- 
cation. Its principal leaders were the 
men I have spoken about, Parson 
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Peabody, Doctor Peabody, and Doc- 
tor Cogswell. The academy build- 
ing was begun in 1786. It stood just 
above the residence of John H. Smith. 
The raising occurred on the 18th of 
September, which was a fair day, 
which was quite a contrast to the 
celebration we had in 1887. The 
building stood fifteen years, when, on 
the 16th of November, 1802, it was 
consumed by fire. 

The second academy was raised on 
the 12th day of May, 1803. It cost 
$3,100 of which $2,000 was a debt, of 
which Preceptor Vose took one- 
eighth and Parson Peabody the re- 
mainder, which must have been a 
great burden to him through life. 
One of the bills of the building com- 
mittee was cash paid Moses Atwood 
for rum, to the amount of $50.73. It 
was a question for some time whether 
the academy should be open to both 
sexes, and it seemed at one time as if 
another school would be established 
for girls, but they at last came to the 
conclusion that it would be better to 
let the fair sex enter the school. 

Many noted men have received in- 
struction within its walls, among 
whom were Levi Woodbury, Governor 
Kent, Gen. James Wilson, Judge 
White, President Hale of Hobart 
College, Benjamin Greenleaf of mathe- 
matical fame, and President Brown 
of Dartmouth College. 

Many noted business men of other 
places have gone out from this town. 
Atkinson has furnished our neigh- 
boring city of Haverhill with two 
mayors while the banks of Haverhill 
and some other places I might men- 
tion are filled by the descendants of 
this town. One of its citizens, Wil- 
liam C. Todd, who gave Atkinson its 
soldiers’ monument gave largely to 
Newburyport and Boston libraries 
and to Mt. Holyoke College. Rev. 


Joseph Kimball gave Atkinson the 
public library which was the home of 
Rev. Stephen Peabody, 
minister of Atkinson. 
Atkinson has two organizations 
which have done a great deal for the 


the first 
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town: the Jr. O. U. A. M. and At- 
kinson Grange; both of these orders 
are large and flourishing and have a 
good standing throughout the state. 

Some of the town’s inhabitants 
have held long service in town affairs; 
Peter Clement, one of the first settlers, 
held the office of selectman a score of 
years and John H. Smith and Edward 
N. Greenough held this office more 
than half that number. The late 
Samuel B. Mason held the office of 
town clerk twenty-five years, and was 
tax collector twenty-one years, while 
the office of representative to the 
legislature has been held for three 
generations in the Sawyer family 
which includes our present represen- 
tative, H. N. Sawyer, who is serving 
his thirty-second year as a member of 
the school board. There have been 
many military officers in town in 
earlier days. It has had one major- 
general, eight colonels, five majors 
and thirty-one captains. 

Atkinson has always been noted for 
being free from calls to help the poor. 
The old residents of Atkinson were a 
strong and hardy race, possessing none 
of the luxuries of life; working hard 
from morning to night and receiving 
a small amount of money in return. 
Yet they could be depended upon in 
all calls for upholding patriotism, edu- 
cation, and religion. The votes of the 
town in Revolutionary times showed 
that they did everything in their power 
to help on the cause which they loved 
and fought so nobly for. The des- 
cendants showed the same mettle in 
the war of the rebellion, when they 
followed the old flag to victory. 

Now that we have learned some- 
thing of what our forefathers did, in 
the sacrifice of their lives and fortunes, 
let us go forward and do our bit, re- 
membering the boys who are called 
upon to defend our country in the 
greatest war known in history. Let 
us stand for our town, state, and na- . 
tion, and let us be lifters, not leaners, 
in life’s struggle, and keep Atkinson 
in the front rank as one of the grand 
old towns of the Granite State. 
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REV. EDWARD ROBIE, D.D. 


Rev. Edward Robie, D.D., pastor of the 
Congregational church in Greenland for more 
than 65 years, died at the Boston City Hos- 
pital, September 20, 1917, as the result of 
injuries from a fall on the steps of the State 
House in that city, a few days previous. 

Dr. Robie was a native of Gorham, Me., 
born April 5, 1821, son of Deacon Thomas S. 
and Clarissa (Adams) Robie. He was grad- 
uated from Gorham Academy in 1836 and 
from Bowdoin College, where he gained Phi 
Beta Kappa rank, in 1840. He was a student 
at Andover Theological Seminary till 1843, 
when he graduated, and immediately went 
abroad, pursuing advanced studies for two 
years in the University of Halle, near Leipzig, 
Germany. Returning home, he became 
teacher of languages in Gorham Academy, 
continuing till 1848, when he became assist- 
ant professor of Hebrew in Andover Seminary, 
remaining three years, meanwhile occasion- 
ally preaching as a supply. He commenced 
supplying the pulpit of the Congregational 
church in Greenland in September, 1851, and 
on February 25, 1852, was ordained and 
installed its pastor, continuing regularly in 
the service until his death, his pastorate 


having been more extended than that of any . 


living clergyman in the state and probably 
in the country, covering practically, a period 
of sixty-six years. Indeed it has been ex- 
ceeded by those of only two others, in the 
entire history of the state, so far as known, 
those being that of Rev. Laban Ainsworth 
of Jaffrey, seventy-five years and five months, 
and Rev. Joseph Adams of Newington, sixty- 
seven years and seven months. 

Dr. Robie, who received the degree of D.D., 
from Dartmouth College in 1876 and from 
Bowdoin in 1894, was a deep thinker, and a 
close student, and his sermons evinced a 
high order of scholarship. In 1893, when 
over 70 years of age, he took a special course 
at Harvard in order to master certain sub- 
jects with which he proposed to deal in his 
sermons. He was universally beloved and 
respected as a citizen and friend, as well as 

astor, by the entire community where he 

d passed so long and useful a life. 

Dr. Robie was united in marriage, Decem- 
ber 28, 1852, with Susan P., daughter of Rev. 
Thomas and Elizabeth (Lord) Jameson, of 
Effingham, N. H., who died June 12, 1878, 
without children. 


GEORGE R. BROWN 


George Rensalaer Brown, born in Acworth, 
March 4, 1834, died at the Clara F. Wright 
Hospital in Newport, September 17, 1917. 

He was a son of Aaron and Eadey (Watts) 
Brown, received his early education in the 
district and select schools of his own and 


neighboring towns, and taught several winters 
with much success, before determining upon 
a college course, for which he prepared at 
Mt. Caesar Seminary, Swanzey, entering 
Tufts College and graduating with the 
class of 1866, having paid his way by teach- 
ing, in which occupation he had few superiors. 

After graduation he entered the office of 
Hon. Edmund Burke of Newport, as a stu- 
dent at law, was admitted to the bar in June, 
1868, and immediately commenced practice 
in Newport, where he continued through life, 
being for a time associated with Mr. Burke. 
While a student he engaged in teaching, was 
active in the organization of the Newport 
Union School District, and was the first 
principal of the high school. He was also, 
for several years, a member of the board of 
education, and never lost his interest in school 
affairs. As a lawyer he was well-read, alert, 
and thoroughly devoted to the interests of 
his clients. Indeed he only failed of reaching 
the highest measure of professional success 
because of a stronger interest in the financial 
welfare of his clients than himself—a failing 
not common among lawyers. His charges 
were always moderate when made, and fre- 
quently uncollected, and very often his serv- 
ice was gratuitously rendered. His generosity 
and kindness of heart was only excelled by 
his modesty. He would render a favor to a 
friend, neighbor or acquaintance, at personal 
sacrifice, with the greatest pleasure. To his 
interest in an unfortunate client the State of 
New Hampshire is indebted for the oblitera- 
tion, through a decision of the Supreme 
Court, of the disgraceful law authorizing the 
sale of unpaid taxes to the highest bidder. 

In religion Mr. Brown was a Universalist, 
and in politics an uncompromising Demo- 
crat. He was appointed Register of Probate 
for Sullivan County by Gov. James A. 
Weston in 1871, serving till the political 
overturn of 1876. He leaves one brother, 
James H. Brown of Hillsborough, and a 
number of nieces and nephews. 


HON. JOHN G. TALLANT 


John G. Tallant, long active in agricultural 
life in Merrimack County, and prominent in 
both political parties, died at his home in 
West Concord, July 8. He was a son of the 
late John L. Tallant, an extensive East 
Concord farmer, and was himself long en- 
gaged in farming in that place, breeding fancy 
Jersey cattle as a specialty. He was the first 
Master of Rumford Grange, and prominent 
for many years in the order. He removed to 
Pembroke about twenty-five years ago, and 
was Master of Pembroke Grange and active 
in town affairs. He had served in both 
branches of the legislature, first in the house 
as a Democrat, and later in the senate and 
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again in the house as a Republican. He was 
also for some years an active member of the 
board of trustees of the State College. He 
leaves a widow and two daughters. 


HON. ROBERT N. CHAMBERLIN 


Hon. Robert N. Chamberlin of Berlin, 
Chief Justice of the New Hampshire Superior 
Court, died on Friday, September 20, in a 
hospital in Boston, whither he had gone a few 
days previously to undergo a surgical opera- 
tion. 

Judge Chamberlin was a native of Bangor, 
N. Y., born July 24, 1856, son of Antoine and 
Electa B. (Sears) Chamberlin. He removed 
with his parents, when quite young, to West 
Stewartstown, N. H., where he was educated 
in the public schools and at the academies in 
Colebrook and Derby, Vt. He read law in 
the office of G. W. Hartshorn in Canaan, Vt., 
was admitted to the Vermont bar in 1881, 
and in that year located in practice at Berlin, 
where he continued till his appointment as an 
Associate Justice of the Superior Court in 
1903. He was prominent and _ successful 
in his profession and active in politics as a 
Republican, serving as a member of the house 
of representatives in 1889, and again in 1892 
when he was chosen speaker filling the position 
with marked ability. On the death of Chief 
Justice Pike in January last, Judge Chamberlin 
was named as chief justice. 

November 2, 1882, he married Miss Maria H. 
Mason at Berlin. He had one son, Lafayette 
Chamberlin, now a practicing lawyer in 
Boston. 
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PROF. JOHN SEWALL BROWN 


John Sewall Brown, for thirty-five years 
a member of the faculty of Doane College, 
at Crete, Nebraska, died in that place August 
4, 1917. 

He was a native of the town of Bridge- 
water in this state, born November 20, 1844, 
prepared for college at New Hampton Institu- 
tion and graduated from Bates in 1872. He 
was for a time principal of the Lyndon, Vt., 
Literary and Biblical Institute, but went West, 
on account of health, serving one year as 
superintendent of schools at Avoca, Ia., before 
he was called to Doane College. 

November 30, 1876, he was married to 
Miss Emily A. Davis of Auburn, Me., to 
which union three children were born, Judge 
Ralph Davis Brown, Gertrude and Emily, the 
last of whom died, October 14, 1897. 


GUSTAVUS F. KIMBALL 


Gustavus F. Kimball, born in Orange, N. H., 
May 6, 1836, died at North Topeka, Kan., 
August 21, 1917. 

He gained a college preparatory education, 
studied law and went West, entering upon 
editorial work on the Belleville, Ill., Advocate, 
but removed to Kansas in 1881, where he 
engaged in printing and publishing, for some 
time editing a genealogical magazine. He was 
interested in historical and philosophic sub- 
jects, and had been president of the Kansas 
Society, Sons of the American Revolution. 
He is survived by a son, Park B. Kimball, of 
Haileyville, Oklahoma, and four daughters. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


While not quite as many towns as usual 
held Old Home celebrations this year, the 
war excitement deterring some from so doing, 
there was a more general observance of ‘Old 
Home Sunday” than has heretofore been the 
case, and nearly one hundred subordinate 
Grangers in the state had meetings devoted 
to “Old Home Night” with appropriate 
programmes, in response to the State Lec- 
turer’s request for such recognition. It is 
safe to say, therefore, that there has been on 
the whole, an increase rather than any dim- 
inution of the Old Home spirit in the state 
where the institution had its origin. 





_It has been found necessary again to com- 
bine two numbers of the GRANITE MONTHLY 
in a single issue of the former size of one, on 


account of the increased cost of production, 
and the negligence of many subscribers in 
the matter of remitting for the present year. 
The next issue will probably be for the 
months of November and December com- 
bined and will appear some time before the 
middle of the latter month. 





A remarkable instance of physical and intel- 
lectual vigor, continued through long life, is 
that presented by Hon. Hosea W. Parker of 
Claremont, president of the New Hampshire 
Universalist State Convention, who presided 
at the recent annual session of that body in 
Manchester, and was unanimously reélected 
for another term. Now in his 85th year, he 
is more vigorous and alert than most men 
of sixty. 
































HON. WILLIAM E. CHANDLER 








